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ae A COCK-FIGHT AT PANAMA. 
ne ATION AND DISEASES UF POULTRY—HENS AND 
: a — EMPLOYED TO TEST THE VALUE OF PEARLS. 
: "From the Note Book of a Traveller.— No. 5. 
oe 7th December, 1836. 
gr An extensive building upon the ramparts of the city, 
’ the land-gate, was crowded, on the feast of Santa 
para, with persons of all conditions and colours, to 
this favourite diversion of the people of the 
“Isthmus. An amphitkeatre surrounds the cock-pit ; and 
an elevated platform and gallery afford ample space for 
piheiapectators. Mid-day, after mass, is the time ap- 


al j for the entertainment, and one unused to these 


y and who has, probably, prepossessions unfavour- 
a 4 able to the character of those who generally frequent 
~ theniyimay be struck with the amiable and respectable 
; ce of many who take interest in the fights; 
‘| some coming from the church to the cock-pit, well-dress- 
ed and cheerful, without reckless noise or tumult, and 
showing nothing of that peculiar air of consciousness 
pt gonspicuous in those who are about to pursue what they 
think to be wrong. I am told a priest occasionally 
mingles with the people to witness a cock-fight. I have 
never seen a respectable.catholic priest in New Grenada | 
stator of such scenes, although the expense of bull- 
iting is sometimes undertaken by those who have 
iatge of the revenues of the church. 
About one hundred fowls were in attendance ; some 
tart d carefully in the arms of their owners, who fon- 
them, and others were fastened by one leg tu 
ales, or to the railing of the gallery, while the matches 
ranged. Others again were secured below to 
: lis, which lie neglected among the grass in the 
area. An incessant and shrill crowing was kept up, 
». loudly overpowering the voices of the crowd. Now and 
P then a turkey-buzzard flew near the prémises, when the 
> ‘gallant birds shrieked as if warning their females, and 
_ stretching their legs, placed themselves in an attitude 
oi “ofalarm and defence. The method of arming the cocks 
for fighting is a very severe one; but is urged not to be 
| | moruel as that by short round spurs, which only wound 
by their points, and protract the combat. A curved 
if, three inches long, of well tempered metal, in the 
pe of a scythe, and sharp as a razor on both edges, is 
d above the spur of one leg -; about half the 
h of the spur on that leg is sawed off, leaving the 
a its natural state. Very great nicety is used in 
the fowls, and the most gentlemanly looking 
s usually officiated in that matter. Written rules 
ulations, arranging every point with exactness, 
g Up near the judge, who was alsoa justice of the 
peace . He sat upon an arm chajy, elevated a little above 
4) 30 floor of the pit; near him was a bell, which he 
| founded asa signal to prepare for or begin the oneokatt 
}. and to decide their termination. _ 
‘Before the birds are placed in the pit, their courage 


a 


aroused by plucking a few feathers from their necks i 
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while they face each other; or a cock is allowed to peck 
at the combs of those about to fight, both birds being 
held in the hands of their respective owners. 

The noisy vociferation of the betters, and the conti- 
nual crowing of the cocks, caused a strange amalgama- 
tion of sounds. .The battles do not last long; nor du 
they afford much opportunity to judge of the individual 
character and courage of the fowls.” In the first match, 
for fifty dollars, both cocks were promptly killed. In the 
others I looked upon, the victory was speedily decided ; 
but none came off viclors without receiving wounds. A 
sensation of sickness came over me at the termination 
of the twu first fights, to see the brave birds so rapidly 





butchered by the murderous knives. Although I at no 
time afterwards felt any excitement, yet thgre was an 
increased interest experienced in looking at the com - 
bats. I suppose gradually one would entirely overcome 
|the first feelings, and look on as composedly as the 
Spanish ladies witness a bull-fight. 

Some excitement, or habit, appears necessary to over - 
come all such sensations. A butcher bas been knowr 
to refuse to put'a fine horse to death, although injured 
past recovery; whereas, if he had “a pair of horns om 
‘ea head,” he would have knocked him down without 

hesitation. 
| Upon some particular occasions, both legs of the cock s 
are armed with shorter knives, as a member of congress, 
who appeared a great amateur, and whose cocks wor: 
several battles, informed me. In a few days, upon thi2 
feast of the Conception, I was told there would be a 
grand match; and that on Christmas thousands assem - 
ble to witness these sports, and a hundred cocks fight a 
battle royal at the same time in the pit. An old cock 
is considered to have the advantage of a young one, in - 
asmuch as a similar woand does not cause him to blee:i 
so rapidly to death. Seme of the cocks, after being des - 
perately wounded, so that they could not rise from the 
ground, maintained the fight, reclining on their backs., 
with extended beaks and claws, till the last gasp of life.. 

For want of crossing, during the time that trade war: 
obstructed through the Isthmus, the old Spanish bree! 
of fowls became so much deteriorated that the cocks 
often ran away and declined to fight. Foreign bi:ds 
have been imported from the United States, Jamaica, 
Porto Rico, and Cuba. Those from the United States 
are much valued, but many of them die by change of 
climate, with a disease resembling consumption ; from 
a weight of eight or ten pounds, they pine away and de. 
cline to two or three pounds weight, being literally no. 
thing but skin, bones, and feathers. 

Some chickens sent from a famous breeder in Jamaica 
were intr with a disease like the small-pox, which 
they had takén on the route.* Fowls from Porto Rico 
and Cuba are considered thé most hardy, and then 
those from Jamaica. . Birds from North America are 
esteemed the best fighters. 





* This was no doubt the chicken-pox, to which poul- 
try are subject, especially if bruised, pecked at, and con- 


fined. It rapidly spreads its contagion ss all the 
associates of the sic 
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It is a custom sometimes to give the PRS, ) 
and spotted pearls, brought from the islands in the 
of Panama, to'Be swallowed by hens @r.pigeonsy 
to prove their quality. The digestive o 
birds have power to'dim the lustre of the a 
s'now whether its discolouration is more than superficial, ~\ 
veithout injuring its val They afterwards Shee 
@ process of polishing reinstates their —— P 
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o. XXIII, 
EQUALITY OF STYLE. 


I was once ing some time alone with a Sauber 
friend of migeyat his country house. After dinner he 
always di ret, being the winé preferred». 

one occasion he had a large party of t 

gentry to dine with him, and the fol y4 

claret was produced as usual, he asked me if I had not 
thought it strange that he had not sét-any 

guests. On my answering that I had ceri 

served the fact, he informed me it would h a | ' 
wish to have done so, and that formerly it had his > 
practice on such occasions, but that he had thowght 
right to discontinue it, beeause among the pees there 
were some who had families to provide for 

inferior to his own, but who, he had learned from observ- 
ation, scrupulously made a point of entertaining} mas 
he had entertained them, though he knew it'was 
convenient to them, nor in accordance with th 

style. Of course I approved of his consideration 

was a case of a gentleman being restrained in’ 
pitality, and himself and his friends cortailed in their 
cajsyment, from an absurd, though very common, spe 
cies of pride. In bringing my experience to oe ipo 
this subject, it seems to me that pride of ad is 
altogether confined to those who have 

tracted circle, whether as to space, or as to | 

classes of society. § 

of those who have* d 
all infected witht” the high-minded 
liberal on other pe vofien weak on this, 
they have had their ideas enlarged by varied 8 
tercourse, which teaches men more than any thi 
the true value of things, and leads them not to a 
‘importance to matters of no importanee. ‘The fan 
mental cause of this foolish pride I take to beg. 2 
of superiority in wealth, from an over est 

value as compared with other things, thougiith 

is attempted to be disguised with the gre Pp 
care; asa man of slender means, who pigues hit 
upon his birth, has the greatest horror of beingeent 
tained by a wealthy upstart better than he can ay 
return, at the same time professin i 
utmost contempt. This is, ama 

even in this inveterate case, a 

world is.a necessary ingred 

birth aré often excluded from mi 

own folly, and by other causes; but 

of the'worlc, they are generally a 

to partake of its good. things without t 

selves overmuch about the return; 

one of such who was foolish enough 

his intercourse by notions of strict reciproci 

who are confined to a small neighbourhood, ¢ 

mix but with one class, are almost always strongly in 
fected with this pride. It does not prevail much ame 
persone of very different vv 

who are nei on an 

, to jealousy of one another. 
it appears truly ridiculous, 

that it Prptpats free. i 
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who have a different command of pecuniary means, upon |ccedingly, or been wholly impracticable in the first in-| it is cold, exercise should be brisk, and ahs 
which would be most advantageous to them |stance. [£ always observe, that. being well braced by | bracing quality, a littie goes a great wagys 
‘not only does it require that the style of en- | morning exercise produces an effect that lasts the whole| exercise depends very greatly upon*king 5 
tainm should be the same on both sides, but that | day, and it gives a gloom to the countenance, and causes} That which moderately increases the circ Ess 
B : should be balanced. ,No one thinks of re- |a genetal glow, which exercise at no other time can.| blood, so as to cause a glow on this ‘side. — 
quifing an @quality of sense, or wit, or learning, and |I have heretofore spoken at large of taking exercise with| the soonest suffices. Walking or riding at a beak, 
why s ould the rule be different with respect to dishes | reference tu meals, both before and after. As to the|in w bracing air, or not over-strained ex s ine 
or ae except from a yulgar-minded feeling that | other parts of the day besides morning, the time most| game which agreeably occupies the mind, w 
money is more estimable than those qualities? The | fit for exercise must depend greafly upon the season. In| duce.a sufficient effect. Where the mind in oar 
observance of equality of style is not always the result. | the depth of winter it is guod to catch’#s much sun ag} gaged, much more exercise is required than where ae 
of'pride, bat often of an idea that it will be expected, or | possible, and in the heat of summer to pursue the oppo-7@u Mall quantity of violent exercise is not en } 
that without it there will be some dissatisfaction; but |site course. The coldest parts of the day, asarule,are|}! fas a greater quantity of moderate,. On rd 
the sensible mode of proceeding is, for all to keep regu- | just before sunrise and sunset, especially the former, and/|!. ud, a greater quantily of sluggish exertion dome 
larly to that style which best suits their means, and then | I believe they are the most unwholesome to take exercise} possess the efficacy of a smaller quantity ofiquimaees 
interéourse will find its true level. Ifthe man of luxu- Jin. ‘The French, who observe rules respecting health] kind. Less of varied exertion, which brings the Gifts: 
a seeks the society of his neighbour of simple | more strictly than we do, are particularly cautious about} muscles into play, will suffice, than of exertion all of 
st¥le, it is because he finds some equivalent, and it is a | sunset, on account of the vapour which usually rises at|}same kind. As walking over hill and dale-promes 
1988 to both that pride should bar their intercourse. "The | that time, and which they call le serein. The morning circulation more than walking over a flat § it 
\cuthris, that the party who has the most limited meins, | air just before sunrise is often, even in warm weather, | different paces in riding are better than a uniform one. 
often stands on the highest grounds, because the di‘Jer- | dreadfully chilly and raw, but there is no great danger | Unless exercise produces a glow, it falls short: 
ence is made up by something superiof to wealth. So |of people in general exposing themselves to it. It is| proper effect, and it will do this in the shortest : 
far as equality of style prevails in London society’, it | different at sunset, and it is then well to be on one’s when it is moderate, varied, and pleasing, and. inp 
a be said, in general, to be the result rather of slavery | guard, especially if there is any feeling of damp, and|invigorating atmosphere. Violent exercise. prods 
to fashion than of pride, and often of fear of causing .dis- | particular care should be taken not to rest after exercise,| temporary strength, but with a wear and té 
appointment. I have heretofore touched upon what I |or do any thing to check perspiration at that time, from] constitution, and it often induces a tendency-to digg 
conceive to be its disadvantages. It is pity that w ith | which the most dangerous, and often fatal, maladies| besides the danger of bodily injury from many cause 
the enjoyment of more politieal liberty than any otixer | originate. Though I think the fresh morning air is the] As to manner of exercising, there is every ¢ 
nation, we shoul ke ourselves the slaves of so ma ny | most invigorating in its effects, there is no period when| from the casiest carriage to the roughest horse, » Gy 
absurd customs @fid fashions, afi@ that, with couriige |I have felt actually so much alucrity and energy, as| riage exercise is of a very inferior kind in an inviggn 
enough against ® foreign enemy, we should display si:ch | when taking exercise, either on foot or horseback, at ing point of' view, and to the robust is scarcely exer 
cowardice at home. It is to be hoped that in time we |the dead of night, provided the night is clear and dry,{at ali; but to others it is very beneficial, th ourksd 
shalf*be able to do as we please, domestically as well as |and most especially during a fine frost. The body and|haps rather in the way of taking air than taki 
politically, provided we cause no inconvenience to othe.ts. | mind seem to me to be more in unison under such cir-| cise, and it has the effect of diverting the mi ee 
At present, with a great deal that is reasonable, we live | cumstances than at any other time; and I suppose from] this end it is most efficacious amidst new scenes, iit 
under a combination of restraints. such effects that exercise must then be wholesome, but] most effective mode of all of taking exercise is, I belay 
— * I think it should be after a generous meal, taken some} on horseback, and if it will not put those whoe 
SAYINGS. il time before. I have mentioned this effect of the night] it into high health, I think nothing else will. Foret 
In order to enjoy the present, it is necessary to be |:#if in a former number, when speaking of digestion. |on the health and spirits I know nothing like a brit 
intent on the present. To be doing one thing, and »ersons of different constifutions must judge for them- ride on a good horse, through a pleasant country, pilh 
thinking of another, is a very unsatisfactory mode of |§ elves at what periods of the day exercise best suits) an agreeable companion, on a beautiful day. 
spending life. Some people are always wishing them- them, but taking care, I must repeat, not tu confound | cise is thoroughly efficient, without either labor 
selyés some where but where they are, or thinking of } “he nature of the constitution with the force of habit.| fatigue, the mind is entirely in unison with the bod 
something else. than what they are doing, or of some. | The best tests that they are right, will be keenness of| and the constant current of pure air prodacesahe mm 
body else than to whom they are speaking. This is the : appetite, lightness of digestion, and comsequent buoyancy | vigorous tone. I have frequently heard of journ 
way to enjoy nothing, to dgnothing well, and to please |‘ Spirits. ; f horseback restoring health, when every thing ¢lss bm 
nobody. It is better to be interested with inferior persons ‘The quantity of exercise desirable, depends upon con- failed. A solitary ride on an unwilling horse, over web 
and inferior things than to be indifferent with the best. | Stitution, time of life, occupation, season, and kind and known ground, for the mere sake of the ride, pr ce 
A principal cause of this indifference is the adoption of clegree. Iam unable to say with precision what kinds| comparatively speaking, very little benefit; and ¢ 
other people’s tastes instead of the cultivation of our own, of constitution require the most exercise. Persons in should be taken to make this kind of exercise, as 
the pursuit after that for which we are not fitted, and to || "ealth, of compact or light frame, seem the best adapted | as every other, as attractive as possible. : 
which, consequently, we are not in reality inclined. This | 9 take a great deal with. benefit to themselves. Weakly foot has many advantages. It is the most indepe 
foily pervades, more or les, all classes, and arises from and heavy people are generally distressed by much exer-| mode,-is within every body’s reach, is the least trot 
the error of building our enjoyment on the false founda-_| ‘ion 5 but then it is difficult to distinguish what is the}and can be taken when other modes are not practi 
tion of the world’s opinion, instead of being, with due |¢ ffect of habit, and what of natural constitution. Those} and is very efficacious. The fecling of independ 
to others, each our own world. The hunters |‘’ho appear to be weak, often make themselves strong| by no means the least of its advantages, and 
after the world’s opinion lose themselves in diffusion of lay a judicious course of management, and the heavy have the free use of their limbs, have no occa: 
society and pursuits, and do not care for what they are ‘ frequently improve astonishingly in activity by good/envy their superiors in wealth their command.of@ 
doing, bat’ for what will be thought of what they are |¢ taining. One thing may be taken as certain, and that | rlages and horses, about which there are constant dij 
doing : whereas, compactnesssand independence are |i 5: that it is wise to go on by degrees, and to increase backs. Although I delight in a horse at times, ¥ 
absolute essentials to happiness, and compactness and | he quantity of exercise as it is found to be beneficial ;/often think that on the whole the balance is aga 
independence are precisely tie two things which the t.he best tests of which are keenness of appetite and|him on the score of freedom and independence, 09 
generality of mankind most of all neglect, or even fre- soundness of sleep. Over exercise ought always to be made many journeys on foot, and J'do not know#l 
quently study to destroy. ~~ ‘avoided ; but that often cepends more upon the manner with good management, there is any mode of travél 
Teinperance makes the faculties clear, and exercise | than the quantity. The same quantity may distress, which is capable of so much enjoymedt with 901 
makes them vigorous; it is temperance and exercise | °T benefit, as it is taken judiciously or the contrary. alloy. Horse exercise, on particular occasions, 18) 
united, that can alone insure the fittest state for mental |‘Condition also makes an immense difference in the same tainly the most animating and delightful, bubetam 
or bodily exertion. jperson. I remember when I entered Switzerland after | times it is attended with greater inconveniences, am 
the full living of Germany, I was as different from what | cise on foot derives much of its efficacy from bein na 
I was when I left it, as lead from feathers. In the first|attractive. A walk for a walk’s sake is only t 
< case, the ascent of an ordinary hill distressed me, and| ficial, and, if possible, there should be some 
ving finished what I had to say on the subject of | at last I enjoyed a buoyancy which seemed quite insen-| view, something to engage and satisfy the mind. 
dinners, which I consider as an essential part of my | sible to fatigue. Females appear to require a much less|cise in games, dancing, fencing, and such ac 
srtidilten health, I proceed to the few remaining topics | quantity of exercise than men ; and it ought to be gen-| ments, derive a great deal of their benefit. 
I mean to touch upon. The first I shall take is exer- ‘| tle and agreeable, instead of violent or long continued.| pleasure taken in them; and in contested ga 
eise.. Upon this depends vigour of body, and if the {With them, also, much depends upon circumstances ; should be taken to avoid anxiety and over-ardent 
mind can be vigorous without, it can be much more so |and, in Switzerland, delicate women can take as much/tion. There is a middle state of the mind betwee 
with it. The efficacy of exercise depends upon the time, {exercise without inconvenience, as would distress the difference and Bpmech eagerness, which is thes 
the quantity, and the manner. The most inyigorating | strongest of the sex in less invigorating countries. With | favourable to health ; as there is a middle ci i 
timey I should say from experience, is decidedly that |respect to time of life, the most vigorous periods of the blood between languor and a state of fevel 
during the freshness of the morning air, and before ‘| course demand the most exercise; but habit has always| taking exercise, this rule should always be obser 
breakfast ; but this will not do for invalids, or persons ja great effect, and it is expedient not to relax from in.| begin and eud-gently. Beginning violently hurt 
of very weak constitutions, though many underrate their | dolence instead of inability. As decay cemes.on, exer-|circulation, and ending violently is very apt #04 
own powers, and think that. that is weakness which is |cise should become more moderate, and of short conti-|colds and fevers, and, besides, causes a stiffness 
only the effect of habit. They should try their strength | nuance at a time, and should be taken during the most | joints and muscles. The blood should have time gm 
by d s, taking moderate doses of exercise at first, | genial periods of the day. Active occupations either|ally to resume its ordinary current, or it has a tends 
and afier a small quantity of food, or what I have before | altogether supersede, or diminish the necessity of exer-| to settle in the small vessels, which is the cause OFF 
recommended, a few drops of the spirit of lavender on a | cise, for exereise sake; but sedentary or confined em-|inconvenience. Cooling gradually will prevent 
lump of sugar, the efficacy of which in preventing faint- | ployments require a regular course, in order to ensure. The next thing I have to consider is sleep, apa 
ness or a distressing craving, is great. A few drops of | any thing like permanent good health, and the better pentity and quality of which health mainty @ 
jJavender, and a short walk or gentle ridé on a fine | the air, the more efficacious will be the exercise. As to|I believe the general custom is to take too muG 
morning, will give a real appetite to beginners, which | seasons, in hot weather the least exercise seems neces- What quantity is really necessary must ¢ pens 
may tempt them to persevere till they can perform with | sary, and that of a gentle kind; in a moderate tempera- various constitutions, and various circumstances 
ease and pleasure what would have distsqgeed them ex- | ture, theamost may be taken with advantage; and whem| same constitution; but the rule is, as I think, 
ad ‘ *4 - \ or 
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ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH.—Continued. 
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3 bg ff sound’ sleep, from which we should 


ee riko ge reshed, without any heavy or drowsy 
| eS sce any wish to fall asleep again. The length 
. wil ‘depend upon way of living, quantity of 
ee mental or bodily, state of the atmosphere, and 
her causes; but still the one sound sleep is the true 
_anre. Falling short of this, or exceeding it, are both 
cial. The first produces fever, the second lan- 

+ Our energy depends in a very great degree upon 

no more than the due quantity of sleep. In order 

its quality, we should lie down free from care, 

: no anxiety about waking, which is destruetive 
| Se fect soundness. Our waking should be entirely 
OF aepethe result of the complete restoration of the 
| The quality of sleep depends upon attention 

diet, exercise, and state of the mind, and in a great 
iw upon going to bed in a properly prepared state, 
of feverish nor chilly, neither hungry nor over- 
sd. but in an agreeable composure and state of satis- 

sn of both body and mind. It is better to retire to 

rest from society than from solitude, and from cheerful 

’ *aestion than from immediate labour and study. The 
z ich some people have of sitting the fire out, 

to bed starved, with their mind fatigued with 

"js the reverse of what is expedient ; and sleep 

under such circumstances is of a very unsatisfactory 
‘ It is rather productive of what Milton calls 
‘than rest. Sleep, to enjoy it perfectly, requires 
Sevation and attention, and all who wish for high 

ual will do well to keep the subject in their minds, 

Baca upon themselves chiefly depends the attainment 

Mihis, one of the greatest blessings of life. I think I 
Seal certainly finish the subject of health in my next 


¥- 


_" EDITOR’S TABLE. 


© Iady Mary Wortley Montagu.—Al\l who 
have Lady Mary’s letters, (and who has 
pot!) faye looked forward with anticipations of 
“pleasure to the announcement of the new edi- 
recited by her great grandson, Lord Wharn- 
'¢life. This work has at length appeared, and 
a Philadelphia reprint, though an expensive 
née, tempted us to its purchase and perusal ; 
’ jihas not disappointed us, for we believed the 

® most racy parts of her letters had already been 
# publisted, and-the filling up of names left be- 
: Bas initials only, or blanks, does not add 
Pmaterially to our interest in the anecdotes; 
appressed passages are fewer than was ex- 

d, and Lord Wharncliffe has not executed 

task with great tact or ability. ‘The great 

elty will be found in the biographical anec- 

‘dotes and notes by Lady Louisa Stuart, Lady 

| Mary's grand-daughter, who still survives at a 
“age. Something new may be gleaned 


—<——— 


“respecting Mrs, Montagu’s hopeful son, who, 
to great iat oPPrinciple, added a recklessness 
4 Qnaccountable, The mother had an ever 
living Sorrow in her only son. Mrs. Crawford 
Storroborates in her autobiographical sketches, 
F publishing in the London Metropolitan, 
he evinced a total want of feeling towards 
ties most hallowed by God and nature. 
uch,”” she says, “‘ was his conduct to his sister, 

iy Bute, that the last act of his life was 
ted with a view to wrong her out of the 
Hy which would be hers byyright at his 

®. For being taken ill at Pica, he wrote 

® England for a pregnant woman (a per- 
Anger,) ta be sent to him, in order that 
frying her, her child (b@ing born in wed- 
Fmight inherit his estates. The woman 

iaily sent, and arrived in Italy, but for- 

not in time for the success of his ne- 
eusscheme, for Wortley Montagu was dead |” 

eer his youthful exploits was to run away 

ol and hire himself to a sweepmaster; 

empt, he descended another flue 

g house, and deposited himself 

parel.on the fine white coverlid 


> 
~ + 





of an elegant bed. Here the lady’s-maid, who 
had been in the habit of purloining her mis- 
tress’s sweetmeats, discovered him; and taking 
him for another black personage, (the -devil,) 
she fell upon her knees, and confessing her 
misdeeds, promised never to visit the store 
closet again, if he would not take her away 
with him ! 

In these volumes there is court scandal, wit, 
and sprightliness, sufficient to place Lady Mary 
on the same pedestal of fame as a letter-writer 
with Horace Walpole ; but both were exaggera- 
tors, who preferred a good story to the truth. 

Since we penned the above remarks, the 
new number of the London Quarterly Review 
(February) has been laid on our table, and we 
have read the long amusing article on these 
volumes. The writer says :— 


“These volumes will, we fear, disappoint in some de- 
gree the public expectation ; indeed it could hardly be 
otherwise. When a work is known to have been pub- 
lished with certain pradential restrictions, there is al- 
ways a strong curiosity excited about the suppressed 
parts; and it is supposed that what has been concealed 
must be much more piquant than what has been pub- 
lished. This feeling exists especially with regard to 
private letters and memoirs, and in no case was it more 
likely to be pushed to its extreme than with regard to 
the gay, witty, and superabundantly frank correspond- 
ence of Lady Mary Wortley. * When such things have 
been printed, what,’ it is naturally asked, ‘ must that be 
which is kept back?’ Now, in truth, in this as in most 
cases, it turns out that the suppressions have been much 
less important than was fancied; they bear but a small 
proportion to the whole work, and generally apply to 
matters—delicate perhaps at the moment of the first 
publication, but—of very little interest to the general 
reader of after-times. We cannot but suspect, also, that 
every reperusal of Lady Mary’s ‘ Letters’ will tend to a 
doubt whether her merit has not been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. When they first appeared, a traveller and 
an author of Lady Mary’s rank and sex was a double 
wonder—which was much increased by Lady Mary’s 
personal circumstances, and by the vivacity, spirit, and 
boldness of her pen. But now that the extraneous 
sources of admiration have run dry, we confess that the 
intrinsic value of the lettegg seems less striking; and 
that if we were to deduct from Lady Mary’s pleasantry 
and wit, those passages which a respectable woman 
ought not, perhaps, to have written, we should very con- 
siderably reduce her claims to literary eminence. The 
additional letters now produced will add little to Lady 
Mary’s fame, and take little from her reputation. They 
exhibit her neither wittier nor looser than she was al- 
ready known to be—on the contrary, tle pleasantry and 
the coarseness being diluted, as it were, -by a large ad. 
dition of very commonplace matter, the peculiarities of 
Lady Mary appear on the whole, we think, less pungent 
than in the earlier editions.” 


The reviewer comes to the same conclusion, 
that every reader must long since have arrived 
at, respecting Lady Mary’s character; it_was 
not immaculate, nor was her conduct such as to 
admit of her great grandson’s attempt to eradi- 
cate the stain which time has irrevocably fixed 
upon her virtue. ‘ Her fame,” says the Quar- 
terly, “ both as an author and a woman, stood 
highest when it rested on the letters during the 
embassy, in which her literary talent ‘shines 
brightest and purest; and her maternal and 
moral courage in the introduction of inocula- 


tion, by trying the experiment on her own son, | 
gives her an honourable immortality as one of: 


the benefactors of the human race. * * * 


We are warranted in suspecting that the more 
her life is examined, and the more her history 
is sifted, the less personally creditablegthey will 
be found.” — . 

American Medical Library and Intelligen- 
ce®—Dr. Robley Dunglison has commenced in 
this city a periodical with the above title; its 
object is to reprint the best English medical 
works at the e Waldie cost,” and to commu- 
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oe 





_to the end of the ff 


ignorance t 





nicate new and interesting medical ihtellig 
the current medical news, and get 
supply to practitioners far and near @ 
information not #therwise accessi 


‘ moderate price. ‘The first number very 


favourable specimen of, the economy of 4hi “ae 


inode of publication ; it contains 186 € Avo 
pages of books and remarks, for the’ um - 
of forty cents. ‘T'wo numbers are to ub- 


lished every month for the sum of ten do lars * 
It is printed and Le 


per annum in advance. 
lished at this office. R 
‘Goldsmith.—Next week we shalkeommer 
the publication of Prior’s long-looked-for Mite 
of Goldsmith, “ previous to which” anotf 
entertaining chapter of the Gurney Papers.» 
Hallam’s Middle Ages.—The American: 
public now possess from the press of Harpe 


«& Brothers, a handsome octavo edition, of” 


‘Hallam’s “ View of the State of Europe d oc. 


the Middle Ages,” inted from the sixth 
London edition. ‘The dounce 

originally printedgjin 1818, 1g“ pas 
through six impressions, would perhaps be & 
sufficient guarantee to the public of its value; 
we might save ourselves the labour of further 
commentary, resting our commendations on 
this fact alone, were we not desirous to make 
its merits known to those who may not 
have enjoyed its perusal. 
book is published, (we all know tl 
ber compared with the amount @f printing is 
small,) it becomes a duty of the press to he 

its appearance with something more than tht 
usual comment. Mr. Hallam’s Middle 3 
and Prior’s life of Goldsmith will be read when 
the great mass of bookS®printed at the,same 
date will only be Known in the unread cata- 
logues of our large libraries,—those lighted 
tombs, too often resembling the mausoleums 
w here dust mingles with dust ; where in undis- 


the num- 


y- 


turbed slumber lie thousands of volumes ence ~ 
issued with great eclat into a brief popularity. ~ 


This is ap original work, the contents.drawna 


from original sources, dependent on no former" 


aliridgements, and written by a man oftalent 
and discrimination, It traces the ress of 
events in Europe fromm 
fteent 
reign of Clovis in Gaul 


Ne ol 
> ¥ 


century ;efrom the 
the invasion of Ital 


by Charles VIII. “Phe various: revolutions of ~ 


nations and opinions are traced th this. 
hizhly interesting period,—interesting, because 
to these revolutions civilised Europe is now 
indebted, not only for the prejudices 

exist, but for the spirit and wisdom whi¢ 

vail. Mr. Hallam has diligently examin 
the chronicles and laws of the barbarians, 4 


in doing this, he has displayed a spirit of frees 


dom and liberality that win the approval of 
enlightened mind; he evinces a firm but t 
perate love of liberty, combined with an e 
li;zhtened 


of fairness"@nd impartiality that 


mmeand a 
proval amd conviction; not an ‘agencroty : 


sentiment or a prejudice will be found in 
whole volume. Can we err when we add o; 


nt of @ book 


When» a.sterling — 


og 


he middle of the fifth - 


cautious philosophy, and a spirit 


testimony that it is the greatest-modern contth . 


bution to our stock of historical informut 
it traces Europe from a state of barbarisi 
one of refinement and luxury, from turbulenee 
to tranquillit 


single volume we review our, race emergi 


from the rude ‘hut to-be the inhabitant eine 
palace ; from adreckles ‘cot sec eget 


nowledge ;in the space of ay 


from poverty to splendour, from - 


¢ 











= warfare and petty though bloody disputes, to 


one of comparative quiet. ‘The feudal system 
is traced with sagacity, and the causes which 
led “to its establishment, and the successive 
changes that gradually undermined its princi- 


ples, are explained with great judgment and per- 
ogy. The dast chapter, containing various 
miséellaneous information on the condition of 
society in the middle ages, is peculiarly inter- 
* esting, and to the discriminating reader will be 
particularly acceptable. ‘The eriginal and ex- 
sypemsive edition (London, 1818,) in two large 
“@uarto volumes, is now on our table; also, a 
y in four volumes, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1821; 
thé@eedition of the Messrs. Harpers, we prefer to 
either of the above, from its superior compact- 
and reduced price. 
_») Falkner.—A novel by the author of Franken- 
_ stein has been issued by the same publishers, as 
~  acontinuation of their series of fifty-cent no- 
vels, which has already included two of the most 
popular, and we may gay from perusal, two very 
qe works Of fiction; we mean “ The Three 
: of Woman's Life,’ and « Home, or the 
Tron’ Rule,”'which may safely be recommended 
to all. Mrs. Shelley’s novels are much less to 
our taste. 

Morton on Consumption.—A second edition, 
enlarged, of this valuable and popular work, has 
been laid on our table, at too late an hour to 
allow of an examination to-day. 

; iain 
From the London New Monthly Magazine, for February. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED RECIPE FOR MAKING TIME 
STAND STILL. 


Dear Tom! if you would learn the way 
To quaff life’s due elixir, 

To keep your curls from growing gray, 
And, as joy flies, to fix her: - 

Though scholar in no modern schools, 
Skill’d but in old romances, 

I’ve yet a few old-fashion’d rules 
To check grim Time’s advances : 

And this the first—If day and night 
You'd shun the dotard’s hold, 

“ Keep all about your conscience right,” 
And then—you ’ll not grow old! 


And.never mind whate’er they tell, 
“Dear Tom! of modern uses, 
‘Be sure you'll just do twice as well 
To stick to old abuses ; : 
So pay your taxes—love your king, 
Howe’er our sages bore you, 
Take op’ning med’eines in the spring, 
As your fathers did before you; 
Don’t lend your razor—nor your hack, 
And when you lend your gol& 
Be sure you don’t expect it back, 
And then you ’ll not grow old. 


And stern howe’er you play your part 
Tn life’s more sober stages, 

Keep one small corner in your heart 
For boyhood’s sunny pages: 

Don’t cut a friend because he ’s poor, 
But pause before you choose him ; 

And when a man has shut the door, 
Do n't let his friends abuse him: 

Sell off your claret—if you must— 
But keep yourself unsold, # 

Then live upon a laugh, or crust, 
And still—you "ll no&grow old! * 


And when to dissipate your gloom, 
You wander down, some even, 
And sit within the long brick room, 
Re-formed since old Saint Stephen, 
If you should hear a sacred name 
irst taught by her who bore you, 
And your father’s ancient faith and fame, 
nounced as “ cant” before you ; 
Don’t fancy that.we ’re tarn’d to Turks, 
‘But just go home—unfold 
Some page of Pitt’s, or Fox, or Burke’s— 
And then—~you "UL not grow old $ 


She Potrrtial of elles Wettres. 


And welcome, Tom! on heath or hill, 
Each bright, green spot may greet you; 
Call hope delusion, if you will, 
But let her—let her cheat you! 
Don’t rob life’s roses of their bloom, 
Tho’ Benthamites deride you— 
Don't sit within a childless gloom, 
Tho’ Martineau may chide you. 
But trust, when bright things round you die, 
Something our mothers told 
Of hopes and homes above the sky ; 
And then—you ’ll not grow old! 


January 26th, 1837. ©. 


F ——— 
LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Bulwer’s “ Athens,” is not yet published, but is 
expected speedily. 

iss Boyle’s new work, “ The State Prisoner,” has, 
we understand, just appeared, though not in time for 
notice in our present number. We cannot doubt its ex- 
cellence from the high character given of it by Mr. 
James, the author of “ Richelieu,” who says of it in his 
dedication to his new work, * Tye Desultory Man,” * I 
do not scruple to assert, that every one who can esti- 
mate genius, guided by high priifciples and the poetry 
of the heart, inspired by noble feelings and pure taste, 
will read that work with delight and approbation.” 
The author of “ Makanna” has just committed to the 
press a new work, entitled “* The Picaroon.” The gra- 





phic power of this author will find an ample field in the 
subject of this prodnction. 
The Countess of Blessington’s new work, “ The Vic- 
tims of Society,” is nearly ready for publication. 
Mrs. Butler (late Miss Kemble) has in the press a 
new drama, entitled “* The Star of Seville.” 


his new work, entitled, “‘The Married Unmarried.” 
- We are glad to find Miss Stickney engaged on a third 
volume of her inimitable Pictures of Private Life, and 
that she has chosen the fertile subject of “ Pretension” 
for the exercise of her talented pen. If there be one 
prevailing annoyance greater than another, in every 
grade of society, it is that of Pretension, and we there- 
‘ore anxiously hope that the present laudable. endeavour 
of this popular writer to expose -*. folly, and check its 
many absurdities, will prove successful, The work 
will be published in a few days. 
A new issue of The Library of Romance is now pre- 
paring for publication, with splendid Illustrations, en- 
graved on steel, by the most eminent artists, after 
drawings by the first mastérs of the day. 
Piso and the Prefect; or, the Ancients off their 
Stilts. ; 
The Progress of Creation considered with reference 
to the present condition of the Earth. By the author 
of “Annals of my Village,” &c. 

A Dream of Life. By the Rev. W. G. Moore. 
Doveton, or the Man of many Impulses, a Metaphy- 
sical Romance. By the author of “ Jerningham.” 
The Felonry of New South Wales, a picture of the 
Serene of Life in Botany Bay, &c. By James Mu- 
die, 
First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hin- 
dostan, embracing an outline of the voyage to Calcutta, 
and Five Years Residence in Bengal and the Doab, 
ftom 1831 to 1836. By Thomas Bacon, Lieutenant of 
the Bengal Horse Artillery. 


A 


New American Pubdlications. 


Juvenal, translated by Charles Badham, M. D., F. R. 
S., and Perseus, translated by the Right Hon. Sir W. 
Drummond, comprising the 35th number of Harper’s 
Classical Library. 
A Concise Treatise on Commercial Book-Keeping, 





elucidating the Principles and Practice of Double En- 
try, and the Modern Methods of Arranging Accounts, 
by z F. Forster, second edition. Philadelphia: Henry 

erkins. 


The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, by 
Andrews Morton, Vol J. 


of the “G 
ton: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
mical Characters, Causes, Symptoms, and Trea’ 
Philadelphia: E. C, Biddle, 1837. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


|NEW YORK. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The author of “ Almack’s Revisited,” has just ready |- 


Mammon, or Covetousness the Sin of the Christian 
Church, a Prize Essay, by the Rev. John Harrfs, author 
t Teacher,” &c., new edition, 12mo. Bos- 
Illustrations of Pulmonary Consumption, its Anato- 


second edition, by Samuel George Morton, M. D. 8vo. 
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